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We neec better linkages among sciences 
ard between sctence and humaniti2s with the object 
of achieving a broac intellectual integrationeese 
At ifassachusetts Institute of Technclogy we believe 
that we ore at ca peint where a great forward step 
can be made in a professional educaticn by the de- 
velopment at the institute of a "fourth estate" 
which wtll provide for the humanities and the soc- 
tal sciences in a thoroughly cdequate way and place 
them in @ proper relattonskip.to the professional 
Subjects. With adeguate support in this field the 
institute con pioneer in giving a new dinension to 
Scientific and engineering training. 


The above words were svoken by. Dr, James R, Killam, who 
several months past was incugurated as the new-president of 
iiassechusctts Institute of Technology. .Tne occasion was the 
opening of a caapeisn on the part of M,I,T, to build up a 
twenty million dollar "development fund," To Social Science 
people the significant »oint to all this is that here is 
a great technolugicai. school, which alread has pioneered 
in the work of mingling tne humanities ana the social 
sciences with the strictly orofessional and practical work, 
now taking further steps to imnlement tais program oy the 
spending of millions of dollars on; buildings, equipment, and 


staff improvement, 


a 


The Social Sciences may truly tcke heart at this sign 
of the tines. Certainly iiississivpi State College, which 
has also turned its hand to an enricnment of its »orogram 
by greater emphasis on the social’ sciences and humanities, 
will enjoy the confidence that what it is coing is no less 
than that of the aajor techn’Cal scnools in the nation, 


* The Social Scienze Bulletin will be sent postage free to anyone who is 
‘ interested, ecither on the campus at Mississippi State Colleze or elsewhere 
-in the state. Publication cate is the 25th of each menth,. Material for ine 


Clusion in each issue should be submitted not later than the fifteenthe 
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Activities 
‘Extrects ond Abstrects:s 
Wlerketing Prectices by .. 


ilississippi Egg Producers". 
vy Robert Lee Davis, Jr. 


"Technical versus Libcrel 
Faucation=~ 2 Symmosium" 


"Recont Porylaticn 
Tronés-in Micoiesippi® 
by Horold A. Pedorson 


Mississinpi's 
Forest Resources" 
by Leo 3, Geither 


MONTE 


"A Survey of Curriculum Chenges in 
Social Scionces nt Mississippi 
St-to Collese for 1950-51." 


"The Cow in the Front: Yard o Glimpse 

of the Formetive Yoars of the Agriculturo : 
Curriculum at the old A. & Colleze 

of Hi¢sissippi." 


Bxtrects ond Abstracts: "Dairying in 
O::tibbcha County," by tirs, 
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THE SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN 
“CLARK SPEAKS SOUTHERN RURAL At ROU: TABLE, D=ECE ‘SER Ss. 


1949 


Dr. Thomas D, Clark, head of the History department at University of Kentocky, 
vill address the second eutumn meeting of the Social Science Round Table on the 
evening of lionday, December 5. ae 

Dr. Clark was born in Louisville, liississippi. He received his B.A, ‘degree fron 
the University, did his masters work at the University of ientucky, and received his 
éoctorate at Dulce University. He has been active both as a writer on historical 
gabjects and in an executive capacity in a number of professional societies, He is 
a past president of the siahemane iiistorical Association and ” editor of the gourna} 
of Southern History. 

Dr. Clerk's chief field ‘ee reseerch has been in Southern veto. He has 
yritten several books dealirg with the history of railroeds in the South, He has 
elso been concerned with the Southern country store as an economic and social 
{astitution, anc in 1S44 he published a book on this subject with the engacins title, 
Fills, Petticoats, and Plows, dis most recent field of research has been the count ry 
newspaper, In his address to the Rovnd Tavle, he will tals on "Social History of the 
sural South as Reflected in Two of its Institutions," These institutions are the 
country store ard the country newsnarer, 

“ Dr. Clark's writings heave been numerous, Tesides writing on the railroads, - 
country store, and the country nevsnaner, he hes written a tiosravhy of Simon Kenton, 
the Kentucky scout; a History of Kentusinr; Emlorine Nentucky; an amusing and infor- 
cative treatise on the early frontier entitled, The Zampesins Frentier; and The’ 
hentucky River, waich was written for the "Rivers of America" Series, _. 

The dinner will be ~t 6:30 at the Stark Zotel. Plates will te Sl. 25. ssuatiie 
tions may be made as late as Saturdoy, December 3, Sy calling Dr. John i, Bettersworth 
at Ex, 264, Mississippi State Colleze is fortunate in having Dr. Clark cone to 
tadress the Social Science Round Table, it is he a 
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PROGRAI FOR SOCIAL WORK HaaTING, 263 


The third liississippi on "Preprofessional Iducation for Social 
Yorkers" will meet December 2-3 in the YMCA building at Mississippi State College, 
vith the Division of Soctolosy and Hural Life as host, Representatives will be in 
tttendance from the colleges in ilississip»i and from various public and private 
velfare agencies of the state. Dr. Williom P, Carter, nrofessor of Sociology at 
lississip:i State, is in charze of arrangements and any persons from off the campus 
vho plan to attend should notify him, iir, Cecil V, Crabb of Belhaven College, and 
irs, Roanoke Roberts, Child Welfare Suvervisor, are co-chairmen of the program 
Comittee, A tentative nrosram hes been released, Subject to minor changes, the 
tchedule will be as follows: ‘ 7 


Priday, December 2, 1949—=-12:00 = 3:00 PeMe Registration 


A table for registration will be Located in the lobby of the ihe she 


4100 4:30 PeMe-= Meeting ‘a worke 

This will be an open forum for students of any college who are interested in. 
*°clal work, State College and MSC students will probably attend. It is hoped 
graduate or directors and heads or their 
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will be present. Mrs. Roanoke Roberts, Child Welfare Supervisor, will give a bri 
description of the fields of social work in Mississippi with the opportunities Phong 
employment and graduate study. Arrangements will be made for individual and Brones, 


interviews with school and agency 


3:00 4:30 P MeanMeeting of Mississippi Sociologists and Scientists 

This will be an opportunity to get acquainted and discuss mutual interest, 
and problems. The main discussion will center around the theme, “Integrating ¢;, 
Social Sciences in-.Prreparation for Social ork." Dr. Joseph James, Lead 
discussion. 


6:00 8:30 and ‘panel Discussions" Looking: Ahead in State ‘Welfare. end 

Community Life." In the banquet room of the Colleg tGriil. All members and their 
guests are invited. accompanied by . .50 per person, for the dinzey 
must he made by November 29. § may made We Pe Carter, Box 


(8:45 - 30--Organization session 
Mr. Cecil V. Crabbd, Chairman, presiding. This session will be devoted to 
-- (1) introductions (2): nominating coumittee (3) statement of purpose of present 
meeting (4) and organization for Saturday's 
set 


Saturday, December 3, 1949 


as 


9:00 30--Meetin#s of Concurrent Interest Groups 

I, Techniaues and Methods in Recruitinzs for Social Chairman: Mrs. 

Abercrombie, Chairman, Mississippi Chanter, Ne he Se We 

II. Fields of Social -iork in Hississippi.e Chairman: Mrs. Roanoke Roberts, Chila 

Welfare Supervisor. Convens: (1) Discussion of content and nature of ‘work of 

the verious fields of social work in Mississippi (2) Reauirements for one 

these fields. 

III.Methoés of Teaching “Introcuction to Social Chairman: Dr. P. 
Carter, Department of Socio ogy, State Colze Content: (1) Methods of teact. 
ing course in Introduction to Social (2 “Content of ates 


IV-Other groups will. formed Af desired. 


11:30 is 00--Lunch | 


1. Reports and recommendations from Concurrent Groups 


Discussion and Evaluation of reports 
3. Conference plans (if any) for following: year 


4. Report of nominating committee and election of officers (it any) 
5S. Adjournment 


tom, 


BOONCHIS? s ATTEND SOU THER™ 


well ey, and Carey the of the Sou- 
thern Zcononic Association at Tenn., ilov. 


Harola Kaufman and Professor R. 0. Morosmith as judges recently 
the Tupelo Community Development Program Contest. Ten communities in the Tupelo 
erea participated. Awerds will be presented oat a dinner early in Decenber, vhicb 
Dr. Kaufman will attend. 


Dr. Seville and Caines, of the Depa ertnent of Agricul- 
tural in Griffin, Ga., on “ov. 21-22 as participants ina 
of the Southern Farm Tanagement Reserrch Committee, which is epanansed by the Farm 
Foundation, of Chicazo. 


A.Ce Sehnur, Criminologist, 
Podersen, Asst. Prof. Sociology at State? 
oad study Liississippi Estension Servico, Dre 
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(1) minute details on the ponel ing 
State Hospitol Comnes lidss Liary 
Dr. arthur R.per, noted Social Scionti 
liiss Jewel Gerland, Acsocinte Leader, 
page 


Dr. Adolvh Aleck spoke on UJoventer 50 the Alpha Zpsilon Delta 
(pre-nedical fraterni ty) Chapter on "Tne Indez as an 


DR. Lo OROTHY DICIIIS AT 


Dr. Dorothy Dic} canes: nead of the Denartment of Home Cconomics, recently at- 


ied - tended a meeting in Vashinaton of the publi c relations committee of the American 
Dr. John 1 ie Bettersworth smoke to the Strrkville Civic Club on “Yovenber. 8 on: 
the subject "ilississimmi's Public Tnstitutions. " 
Dr. G, ryan, who will attend the annual neeting of the Anerican Political 
Science Association in Yor's in December, has been invited to serve as secretary 
3 of a section meeving on "The Integretion of State Governments and Regional Develop- 
36 nents." 
On Decenber 5 Aucmstin ii adéare cs Grenada Rotary Club 
on the subject of internat rele. 
Colonel Ceorge i, Randolnh, wiuo, vesices veins a lecturer in History is a well- 
known amerteur artist, snoxe to the Storkville xchange Club on Tuesday,llovember 22 
on the subject, “Eobbies. " 
chanter of Delta Uanra Gamma, national honorary society for vomen educators, which 
net at Iinrtin Eall on the 5S. cannus, 
‘Tae CRUDE SPE <S AT 
lo Professor Aucustin lagrader spoke to the Junior on Veanestoy, 23, 
sich on the subject, "Does ilississippi Veed.a tiew Constitution?" 
GiOLP TO ATTE:ID S.A.R. 
a delesation from ilississi-mi State College headed by C. Cain, State His- 
le of ‘the organization, will attend the annual meetin of the Sons of the Ameri- 
ting tan Revolution in Greervood, Decenver 3, Among those to attend will be Professors 
-odert B, Vatsen, Frrencis A. inodes, and Gaston C, Fletcher, and tir. winton Cain, 
‘Taduate Fellow in Government. 
§ sTaTE SCCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN, November, 1949 page 5 
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turrl Sconornics society on 
the County Arent to the County Governnent." 


- Kansas City, % 


t 


Dr, Coston? x. Sryan spoke to the local chepter of the nett onal. student ‘dared 
Nov. 8 on the subject, "Administrative Relationship o¢ 


GAITIOR 


On “ov. 1, Professor Lee 5, Gaither, head of Resource-Use <ducrtion, attendes 

the annunl meeting of the Alrbama-liississipri Division, iid-Continent Gas and | 
Associrtion in Jackson. He also attended the meetings of the liississin:i XCcononte 
Cour.cil in Jackson on Yorember 3, On Jovenber 9-11 he attended the annual meeting : 

of the Stete Farm at Biloxi. 


Dreanon, dean of Graduate School and cean of the colleges at 
HMississinri State College, wes recently elected chairman of the Grnduate Cotncil er 
the Association of Land-Grant CoLleges at the ennual meeting of this ascociation 4p 


WV, mrofessor of general et State Coll lege 
has been elected chairman of the Tercher cducrtion Depertment of the li,c.A. Ino 
nection with his new assienment, ir. Sarnard hes sent ovt a questionna ire to ascen. 
tain which crens oi study, if ary, should be snronsored by the grown, and to deter. 
mineownhich tovics the members would lixe to discuss at their next annucol meetin; ir 


March, 


HADSIGY LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIDTY | 
Villian Hadksey of was elected president of the lississinni State Collie: 
Historical Society at its first meeting early in November, Julian R, Long of Col. 

was elected vice president; lMarthe Swain of State College, secretery; Sere Ratliff 

of Madison, treasurer; and Dr. Harold S. Snellerove, faculty adviser. This organi 
zation will petition Phi Alpha Theta, national honorery 


RESEARCH VITIES 


Professor Lee 3. Gaither is preparing a peper on lard use in tiississimi. He 
is also at wor's on his diss ertation on "aap ORME in Niitind Dynamics and their tm~- 


~- 


plications for Suwvervision." 
VATSOS DRALTS A.A.U.P. COUSTITUTION 


-. Professor Robert B. Watson, chairman of the Constitution Ceikises of the 1004! 
chapter of A.A. recently completed. worl: on the Constitution and By-laws 


~ 


oup. 
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SOUTER HISTORICAL ASSCCIATIO; MEETING 


Three members of the history staff eset out for Williamsburg, Virginia to attend 
the annual meeting of the Southern tiistorical Association Uovember 9-12 but were 
unable to reach their objective because of an automobile accident in Bristol, 
fennessee. xcept for minor cuts and bruises end a demolished automobile, the group 
is intact, The party included Dr. John KX, settersworth, Dr. Glover iioore, and Dr, 
Narolad S. Snellerove. 


Dr. KR. J. Saville has been chosen vice chairman of the Southern farm : Management 
Resenrch Committee and is chairman of a special sub-conmittee on Project 
in Management Research, 


SPZAKS TO STUDIIT GROUP 
“On Yovember 22 ir, Beall, who is orgenizat’ on aa of 
Federetec Cooperatives at Jackson, spole before he: local student section of the 
american Farm. Sconomics Association, 


Five members. of the government staff in tne Denvartment of History and Govern- 
ment sttended the annual meeting of the Southern Dolitical Science Association at 
Knoxville iovember 9-12, They were Va J. Svans, Gordon K, Bryan, Augustin iagruder, 
R. B, Jatson, and T, Sawyer. 


DR MOCRE SPIAXS FEDERAL AID TO SOUCLTION 
Dr. Glover ifoore,, Prof-ssor of Zistorz, snolze to Sonior Y,1.C.A. 
lunehcon on November 29 on the svbjcct of foederrl oid to cdneation. 


EXPERSFAUT STATION HOLDS STATISTICAL 

, Associate Director Rend2ll Jcnes, of the Mississinni Strte Ixpcriment 
Stetion annoinecs a Statisticel Conference to bo held on the campus Dee. 5-8, 
under the sponsorship of the loerl Stetion. Three members of the Institute 
Statis stics maintaincd by the University of North Crrolina Syctem Raleigh, 
be kere to with locel expcrincnt station mombers concerning 
the gencral _progrem of tho station. These vi Lists will be: 
Dr. J.A,.Rigney, herd of the department of Stctist at North Crrolina State 
Colic-c, Dr. R.L. Anderson, also of Statc, Dr. lucas, who is 
from the seme school. Dr. Jones is in chrrze of arrengenonts, ond any persons 
intcrested in the progron mpy contact hin for details. ' 


DR. WAL'S ACTIVITIAS 


“Dr. Pred. Yeal, profestor ef philosovhy and religion, spoke at the local 
Presbyterian Church on Nov. 6, on "Crowds of Vitnesses;" he cpoke at the ilethodist 
Church on “ov. 2?, on "A advent, a Time for a How Beginning;" he addréssed. the 
"Z" vespers on Mov. 17 on the subject: "Is God os Close to Us Todey as He was to 
His Chosen People of Olc?" He spole before the Sophon nore luachcon on ov. 10 
on "Sopkomores ond Sonkomorons." Cn December 4th and llth, he will play the organ 
at the Starkville Iyiscopal Church. 
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EXTRACTS & ABSTRACTS 


MARKETING FR.CTICES BY LiISSISSIPPI EGG FRODUCERS 

Robert Lee Davis, Jr. 
(NOTE: tir. Dovis, now 2 acmbcr of the vepartucnt of Agricultural Economics, submitted a study, of thich thy 
following is on abstract, on Egg icrke‘ing Fr«ctices as part of the requirements on his LiS degree at Stay 


in 19490) 


The practices used by !ississippi producers in ;erforming their part of the org markcting functions ap, 
fairly uniform. Tho percent of the who use the seme prectices for perferming exch function is yp 
hich in sore esses, There cre 94.9 percent of the producers rho use straw for nesting material, 90.2 persery 
who gether eggs not more than once « doy, &6.6 percent who do not cool exss before packing for storage, end j 
100 percent of the producers in the sample vho sell on current receipt besis, 


The 94.9 percent of the ::ississippi producers who use str-w for nesting m-terial and g-ther egzs only 
ence a day h ve three tincs as many dirty as ,roducer who usesshavin_es ond 3:.thers four tincs 
There cre 1.4 .ercent of the producers who use shcvings cs nesting m:.teris.l but g:.ther o3,s only once 


acy. 
e doy. This 1.4 percent of the producers have tzice os many dirty egys <s a result of y-thering only once, 
day. The efficien:y of :.ississirpi sroducers in performing this function is 67.6 zercent of whr.t it could 


be 4f snovings wore used for nesting material and were gathered four times a dey, 
lississippi producers heave csproxim-tely one-half of the percentase of high quality ez:s as a result of 
the frequency of sc.thering cs a sroducer who g-thers es7s three tines daily. There are 90.3 percent of tho 
tMssissippi preducers who g_ther ergs only onee daily snd 7 percent who gcther twiee crily, The loss in qu}. 
ty by Liississirppi producers is <2 result of leaving o:gs in the nest where they are ex,osed to the heat. The 
efficiency for perfcrming the function of gathcrin3z as pertains to quelity lost by exposure to heat is 50 per - 
cent of what it mizht be if egzs were gnihercd four times dcily. /1though ! ississippi producers have throe 
timcs cs mony dirty as producer who uses shavings for nesting m.teri:.1 ond g thers éggs four times 
daily, ths qu:lity of these dirt; eg:ss could be iimintoincd by the use of pro,er clenning methods, Dirty 
ez:s clecned with .35 percent socium hydroxide solution the s-mo keeping quclitics as clean eg when 
stored, In the sample ef producers, none use tiie sodium nydcrexide solution to clesn eg7zs. Thore were 73,2 
percent of the I!ississi.z;4i producers in the sample wno cleaned ezss by we hing with water and 17.4 percent 
did not clean dirty eggs. There arc cpproxiictely 12 tines cs many inedible eg s from dirty cleaned 
with water as there cre from dirty eggs cleared ‘7ith tne sodium hydroxide solution. Then, 78.2 percent of : 
the !ississi:pi producers have an cfficiency of 76.4 percent in clean ss compcred to 2 producer who 


cleens dirty the sodium hydroxide solution. 


Of the quality lost by commercial producers of eggs, approximately ore-h-lf is lost during the first % 
hours cfter the azg is produced, frequent guthering ond cooling by the producer is very important in the mt. 
tenance of quality, yet, only 13.4 percent of the producers in ilississipji cool egss before packing for stor- 
egéee thet ere not cooled before jacking heve as many e::tra as if they 
had been cooled, Then, 66.6 percent of the i.ississippi producers lose approximately one-third of the que.lity 
of their egzs by not cooling. The averege percent efficiency of i‘ississip>i producers in maintaining qucliy 


by cooling before pocxing is 70.55 percent. 


There are 69,2 perarnt of the producers in iississip.4 who store e~gs in the kitchen or other pertsof ts 
house where the tempercture for cpproxim:.tely cizht months of the year is cbéve that for good egz storaze. 
Since heat is the greatest destroyer of egg quality, more than tro-thirds of the produccrs hold eggs ina 
Place where quelity is destroyed instecd of meintincd, ond refrigerctors arc used by 28,5 percent 


of the producers as a plecc of storage, 


. The place of stor-ye would not be as important to tho maintencnce of quality if ez7s were marketed dil. 

In Mississi);i where 61.4 percent of the producers market e73s ance weekly and 26,9 percent not over tice 

o week during cny tine of the vear, storage would be very important in the maintenznce of quality, Either 
the producer must hove adequcte storece facilitics on the farm or nerket cg_s frequently to maintain cuelity. 
In ilississippi where 69.2 percent of the producers do not have adequate fecilities and the frequent) 

of marketinz is cnce weel:ly by 61.4 percent of tae producers, high nercent of the producers loso large 


percentage of their egg quality. -ilssissippi producers, then, cre 73.7 vercent cs efficient as they would ** 
if were stored ct temperature from degrees to 60 dezrces F, and reletive laviidity 75 percent or 


; Tho economic rossibility of producers incressinz the efficiency in performing the marketins 
i functions will depend uj.n the volume of production and the premium aid for additicnel quality maintained 

by using the better prectices. For the producers to obtain the premiua for quality, he must sell on a ord 
basis so that the quality can be deter:ined, In tne scmple of Liississip.i producers none received a prone 
for quality, as all the producers soid on © current receipt basis. The producers of poor quclity eg cs recede 
the some price as the zroducers of ood quality. As long s a Lississip.i pr.ducer sells eggs on a curren’ 
receipt basis, there is no econowic recson for him to use the bettor practices, : 
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TECHNICAL VikSUS LIBERAL YDUCAT 
-4 Symposium 


- Note:. This symposium, which was broadcast over Mississippi State 
College of the Air on “Wednesday, November 23, under the direction 
of Herschell G. Lewis, Acting Director of Radio, featured the . 
following. prominent members of the college sta*’: Dean 3B. Pe 
Brooks, of the School of Education: Dean Harold V. Flinsch, of 
the Engineering School; Professor Rooert Holiand, of the Depart 

t ’ ment of English; and Professor Ne. F. Hamlin, Professor of English 

: a ae - and Moderator of the discussion. Because of the widespread inter- 


est in this broadcast and its timeliness, it is given in full 
belowe 


o 


ANNOUNCER A: The problem of higher education is one involving constant change accord~ 
ing to the demands of the people and the time. .fe in the United States today enjoy 


the opportunity of being able to pick from a great number of excellent colleges and 
universities. : 


ANNOUNCER B: Many of the schools in this country are technical schoolsu—_—=that is, 
they offer professional teaching rather than a general and broad education. Other 


schools offer a greater variety of courses in what are called the liberal arts---— 
the Humanities and Social Sciences. : 


ANNOUNCER A: Mississippi State College is a college that offers both types of 
education. However, merely offering these courses does not solve the problem of 
the individual student who is uncertain of the educational pattern he should follow. 


ANNOUNCER B: To clarify some of the issues behind the so-called conflict between 
liberal education and technical education, we have asked several of the outstanding 


eduoators of Mississippi State College to discuss with us today the problems of 
both systems. : 


ANNOUNCER A: On today's discussion will de Dean B. P. Brooks of the School of 
Education; Dean Harold V. Flinsch of the School of Engineering; Professor Robert 
Holland of the Department of Fnglish; and Frofessor Newton F. Hamlin of the Depart— 


ment of English, Mr. Hamlin *¥ill act as-noderntonm of today's discussions. Now, here 
is Professor Hemiin. 


ie HAMLIN: Thank you. Perhaps we should say first that any plunge into the concepts 
“a of higher education brings up perils that only the most couraseous should undertake. 
I think that we s11 agree that there is no hostility or animosity existing between 
these two phases-of higher education. That is to say, one would not plan to study 
4 one phase of education exclusively or the other: but Ido think it is well to try 

to arrive at some basic criteria for understanding the two major points of view 
about higher education. -/e are discussing technical versus liberal education. I 
wonder if I can fet one of you to give some definition or interpretation of profess— 
fonal or technical engineering or educaticn on one hand. Mr. Flinsch-- 


Je FLINSCH: I feel that liberal and technical education has been blended in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Possibly in a technical school or professional school 

the technical education may be stronger than it is in the liberal school, but we 

Cannot have a successful technical school unless we include liberal education and we 


will not have a successful liberal school unless we include some portions of techni-. 
Cal education. 


HAMLIN: Thank you, Dean Flinsch. Woulé you say that primarily th- purpose of pro-= 
‘fessional education is an economic one? 


FLINSCH: Not necessarily. Just to answer that more directly, Zt. “ongey believe that 


technically trained people are necessarily better-paid than people trained ina 
ie liberal field. 


RAMLIN: Any comments on that definition by eny of you other gentlemen: Mr. Holland? 


HODLAND;: I would like to question the dean on his statement that the professional 


Man is not perhaps better paid. I don't know the statistics, but it seems to Wé* 
that I have heard and learned recently points to the fact that the technically trained 
Man is in greater demand by employers throufhout the nation, and that the man rho 
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is trained otherwise is less apt to be employed. 


FLINSCH: I believe that is generally true. We have less difficulty placing oy, 
graduates. I was thinking of the high financial reward that perhaps some expec, 


HAMLIN: I believe that is largely true. The public anticipates a better rewarg. 
professional training. iwhat about the concept of general or liberal arts educay. 
Dee» Brooks-— 


BROOKS: Stating it very broadly, liberal education seeks primarily to develop , 

personality abie to live a larger, richer cnd more abundant life not neceSssari}y 
directed entirely towards making a living or preparing one for a ————— tracy 
or business. 


HAMLIN: In other words, this type of education will tend to develop a general ry. 
sourcefuiness among people and equip people for ai iediaindbi living. Is that it, 
Dean Brooks? 


BROOKS; That is correct. 
HAMLIN: Mr. Holland, anything on that? 
HOLLAND: I think not, Mr. Hamlin. ae 


HAMLIN: I wonder if sometimes the public isn't confused over the difference be. 
tween training and education in its broader asp eot.. : ‘ 
FLINSCH: I think that is very true, wir. Hamlin. There is a good deal of confus!:: 
between what we call technical education aud vocational education or professions: 
education and vocational education. <A man trained for the profession of doctor, 
instance, is in need of very much broader training than a man trained as a pharm 
Let's take trained for a particular skill: Vie itave the same distinction: 
engineering between an engineering school and a tectnical institute. I think tte 
great majority of the training in an engineering school is fundamental and there- © 
fore liberal. Take the' great ecientists of generations past. Their background =: 
Wery very broad. Recently we have found some of our greatest men eschewed by 
people working in a narrow fieli--a specialized field, 1 7 
BROOKS: I like to think of any education as a means of developing in a student a 
resourcefulness to enable him to do what he never expected to doy .0o meet situa! 
not found in a book, to meet then ‘eireqtivety with intelligence, courage, and fa: 


HAMLIN: Now where are we to get that? Are we to get that from the liberal arts 
colleges or can we get that aiso from the tnahnalagiany schools? 


FLINSCH; I believe we can get that from both. I believe we can get the backgrc:’ 
that Dean Brooks has shown to be so desirnble and with which I wholeheartedly af: 
You can fined thet in-our better schools--with professional in mind--as *' 
as in the schools that are entirely liberal. I might mention St. John's here. ‘* 
John's College does train along certain lines on a very broad basis. 


HAMLIN: That also is very close to Chan cellor Hutchins of Chicago! s 
great 


FLINSCH: Yes. 


HOLLAND: Dean Flinsch, you say that it can be ie. thet technical schools ‘can devel- 
op character, can train an individual along the lines *+that Dean Brooks has point 
out as desirable. I would like to aske— take Zor instance our own college--it 
being done? 


FLINSCH: Yes, it certainly is. I'm glad you asked -that question. ate es a pre’ 
that in times past even while they were still here our students took a very eace 
in the life of the school quite asice from engineering--in journalism, in polit: 
and everything and that while students here ut college; and our graduates, efter . 
have spent a certein apprenticeship in the engineering company where they may 6°! 
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go on to positions that will require very much more of purely vocational education. 


HAMLIN: I think that in this precarious world in which we are living now, everybody 
agrees that technological institutions will certeinly want to continue the conduct 
of research. in order to safeguard the bounderies of this country in waich we live; 
put it seems to me that the same institutions can aiso in their courses reflect 
many of the needs and changing values of the society in which we live. Should a 
gsohool of engireering and applied science work in close association with a school 


That is a question that came up in Fortune Magazine the other day, 


of pure science. 
which I believe you are familiar with, Dean Flinsoh-- 


FLINSCH: Your question, I believe, was should the two work together. Isn't that... 


HAMLIN : Yes. 
FLINSCH: Very definitely. I believe that there is in our present four-year schools 

avery great trend towards more and more pure science, making what we like to call - 
an exact science, a logical science, out of our applied sciences; and maybe the 

pure science has not quite gone in the other direction so much. But we are not con- 


cerned about that. /ée are concerned with ourselves. 


WMLIN: Mr. Holldnd. 
HOLLAND: Well,es sm layman, that is, being outside the engineering pale, I1‘.*t ask 
and perhaps some of the audience would like to know, too, the broad difference be-= 


tween pure and applied science. 


FLINSCH: Perhaps an answer to that would be this: Many of the corporations and ore 
ganizations that give money for research put in a stipulation that the research be 
basic and if there is an epplication--—that is, a tendency for practical use therein-=- 
the grant will frequently be refused. Wow, I don't think it is necessary to prove 
that a project is impractical in order that it may qualify as a basic science; but 
there is definite distinction there that companies ten: to make; that is, if. there 
is some possible commercial or practical use, they frequently refuse to give funds 


for it. 


HAMLIN: Gentlemen, if we can get away from the technological institution for a 
moment, I should like to quete something that I saw in Management Magazine recantly. 
This magazine conducted a surrey which contained this scatement: 

"Please check the courses you believe college stucents intending to enter business 
should be required to take as a basic education regardless of the major any student 
should decide upon." Of the business people who were checked for an answer on this 
89% listed English composition, literature, and public speaking. 
for that development in the modern trend of education? 


FLINSCH: As desirable subjects? . 


HAMLIN: Yes, as desirable subjects: for a person going into busines 


FLINSCH: Maybe to make up deficiency. There is a very strong deficiency in that 
Particular line. education can that, I don't know. 


Since childhood, with practicaily everyone all over the world, a deficiency in the 
training for proper communication, and it is becoming increasingly important. ie 


Can't understand each other unless we have proper communication. 


How can you account 


4 


But there has.been 


EAMLIN: Tell, now we would certainly consider "communication" one of the liberal aris 


Subjects, wouldn't we Dean Flinscn? 


FLINSCE: Absolutely. 


BROOKS: I think, Mr. Chairmen, thet we are going to have to define anything we talk 
about in terms of its odjective. If you would ask me to define education itself, 
+ Would say that I should have to know what the objectives are. If a man‘s sole 


Furpose is to make money in the world, can he be trained and educated in that field? 


Now the charge hasbeen made in this country of ours against our modern education 
that it has been based too much on a materialistic philosophy which insists that 
eVerything can be weighed anc measured, and that man is an organism that can be 
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-eonditionea to act in certain ways;.and we are charged with being money mad. Is 


that a laudable criticism? is it a just one? Are we so materialistic minded tha, 
we have concentrated too largely upon the matter’of making money in determining 
the courses of study that we should set up for our students to take in college? 


HAMLIN: Well, perhaps it is a just criticism, and I think there is a big differe;,, 
a vast gap, between the view of the ordinary public and that of the so-called ed... 
tor. I had occasion in the last day or two to question my classes. In fact, [I 
asked a group this morning why they were in college. vere they there because they 
hopee through a sheer quantitative number of courses that they took to have a 
better chance to make 2 bégher when they graduated? 4nd, man, I haa 
the answer, "Yes." 


FLINSCH: Well, I wonder about that. Take everyone connected with college, the te-- 


ers and the students. They must admit that a man going away with a college degre, 
very will get than if he had spent the four a 

tradee 

HAMLIN: As a matter of fact, some ‘people have quit school because of the better je, 
they could get. 


FLINSCH: That's right. Our under-graduates frequently have that temptations Now, 
as far as the teachers are concerned, believe that most of thei could make more 
money somewhere else, so I wonder if the ere ztmosprere im 't one that puts 
other things above the financial end, : 


HAMLIN: Mre Holland 


* HOLLAN ID: I think Dean ‘Brooks's statement could perkaps. be justified, certainly in 
‘the light of history, for with the last two or three generations of Americans the 


primary objective of eduvcaticn has been, at ieast in the public and popular mind, 


‘training for matting monsy. if I impose perhaps a not satis- 


factory--as to what educution should be, I 3nould say that education is the traine 
ing of an individual's faculties towards the fullest realization of capacity. If 
that. is true, certainly every men has whet might cal a "mechanical" faculty, 


-and what you might call a spiritual one. And that mode of education which tends t: 


develop only the mechanical certainly omits what some one may call the naan half 
and what certainly ought to be called a part of the human system. : 


BROOKS: I am wondering if we have not in this punmakind technological age emphasii:: 
the development of technology possibly at the expense of a more general and a more 
generous education. «Je have made wonderful advancements in science, but we still 
haven't learned to live together. «ie have improved means but not improved ends. 
We have better ways of getting there but we have no better place to go. Je can 
Save more time cut are not waking any better use of the time that we have. are 
you willing to accept statement? 


FLINSCH: Would you blame the improper ‘use of the additional time ‘tint we have gait- 
ed on the means that ve had used to save that time? 


BROOKS: I'm sure that we've made some wonderful progress, but I am still concerne! 
about the condition of the world todey. .fe feel that we have the highest oppor- 
tunity tnat the world has ever had for education and yet I don't see that we have 
learned yet the os8 (principle that Christ gave us of knowing how to live with our 
fellow-man. 


HAMLIN: Well, achieving that is a pretty slow LCE Bn Isn't it, Dean Brooks! 


BROOKS: It ise We have been two thousand years at it, and we haven’ made much 
progress, F 


HAMLIN: The same prehblem we face now was faced by the Greeks about 2300 years afc 
Reven't the colleges and universities done a lot though in the last two decades 


torari providing a better educational fare, a more beianced AERCANERE NA, | fare for 
modera day students? 


BROCKS: That may de true, but I don't ‘ook that we are living any nearer the goler 
ruj.e than we were a hundved--perhaps.a thousand years ago. I do know ‘at the F" 
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- gg in a period of great fear, fear of war, fear of economic recessions, fear of our 
: > peighbors.e ‘Je need to do something about the real problems of the world, 


HAMLIN Mr. Holland. 


gOLLAND: I was going ‘to ssy that I thi nk Dea n Deeeks hae certainly answered his own 
; question as to what the objective of education should be in general, as you, too, 
ure Hamlin, have said, the answer is two thousand years old! Lead a good life,-—not 
only ® good life for yourself’, which can be gained by making a good salary and 
jearning to orerate mechanical instruments, but to lead a good life insofar as your 
seighbor is concerned. nd that includes, of course, the neighbors deyond our 


=AMUIN: Dean ‘Plinseh, wasthe principal that: was in regard to engineer= 
ing education after the war —. ‘the committee on it pacino education made its 
i report in (1944? 


SLINSCH: The proposal at the time wasto include 20% non-technical courses in ‘the 
engineering curriculum: that is, in a ourrioulum. 


FOLLAND: Was that to ‘be only in this college? 


FLINSCH: All over the United States. It was a recommendation starting from a com= 
aittee studying the problem in the American Society of Engineering Education, a 
grou which covers all engineering in its contacts with education, Now, these pro= 
‘posals were not merely recommended, but they were followed in many schools just as 
they were here. Actually that program was preceded here by pians that were in 
aotual operation in some of our departments to set up a quite lideral curriculum. 
de standardized our program with certain courses that would be very definitely non= 
technical, a total of about 20%. 


social sciences would help es develop a sense of values nent Se had -been the case 
in the past? 


> 


i 
| BAMLIN: Yasn't the idea behind that, Dean Flinsch, that “studies in the ‘humanities and 


TLINSCH: © I think it was more to give recognition pis that purpose and to try to get 
some of the colleges that were perhaps a little behind on that score because they 
taught more how=to-—do courses==-more trade courses-——to put an that type of program, 
and the 20% was simply a general recommendation. Some of the institutions haven't 
pees it by 10%: but they have all tried, and it is more a2 recognition than anything 
else, 


RAMLIN: Holland. 


FOLLAND: Well, I am interested to caons how the pintenin ie ‘teking the courses of 
liberal arts, etc. 


FLINSCH: I am not sure -how they like them here, Mr. Holland, ‘for it always depends 
on how tough the courses are. ‘There are many schools where students like them just / 
fine and they treat them ascourses where they will get their quality points. Fortun- 
i rs that is not true here. The curriculum here is strong, and I think we want 


: BROOKS; Mr. Hanlin, I want to raise a question and I want us to de realistic about ite 
; dre we having any less of lying and misrepresentation in the world today,thean fore 
terly; is there less selfishness in the world, is there less of greed, aon cf. 
licenses, lust, and materialism? 


RAMLIN: Dean Brooks, I tink certainly thane is not less; there may be more, as 
fan Flinsch suggests.  . think that is another thing that should be part of one's 
tducation--to learn somezting about a sense of fitness of things, to get some kind 
*f training where we wi?" be able to know the difference between true and false in 
‘he values that one sees around him, to be tolerant of other people's opin: “ODS, to 
* open minded, and to learn to think straight; then to become a better citizen as 
* result of these things. 


PROOKS; In other words, a good general education. 
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‘HAMLIN: -I certainly think that a good general education wourd contribute greatly 
FLINSCH: I think that all education tends that way, and you won't “necessarily be 
worse if you follow the line of agriculture or medicine —— if a had the sane 
Joan's College type of educatione : 


HAMLIN: I wonder + might quote here an old Hindu onyisgs I don't know where tut, 
comes from, but it goes like this: "Knowledge, like water, takes the form of the 
vessel into which it is poured." Just what does that mean and how might it apply 
to modern-day education? 


FLINSCH: It might be a condemnation of. learning things by rote. when the vessel 
is small, all it can do is memorize what is said and repeat that. : aS Pe ae: 

EAMLIN: So education that does not mold the human receptacle is to ‘some extent. 
ngs 


KOLLAND: And in an obvious way, I think ‘at ‘can ae said to mean “that ‘the individual 
should be so trained that he would take knowledge with judgment and not vith dog- 


t 
matism. He should be so trained as to ve tolerant with it. All knowledge comes to rn 
HAMLIN: Well, certainly t?. fortune Survey shows that we hav: a long way to go in : 
telling the public that e-. .tion lecds to a good life and isntt Merny in a success 

HAMLIN: I wonder if I may take a sionent * sunmarize the seaport of this fight fora a 


societye Perhaps society first. This country of ours is a republic of free men. 
We must have training in the responsibilities of citizenship. A well-informed, | 
articulate, courageous citizen is indispensable to the maintenance of political, 
intellectual, economic and spiritual freedom. ‘Jhat about the individual? As the 
individual grows: in maturity, his mind turns more and more to the significance of 
what he is here for, not what he is in college for, but what he is-here on this eart: 
for as a human being, what his education and experience mean in terms of satisfac- 
tion and happiness. I would like to. quote, with your Pe a paren from a 
poem by John Measefield: 


i 
better balance of educational fare in terms of the individual and in terms of i 


00 


My ve and I are old, too old for roving . 


Man, whose young passion sets the s pendrift flying,. a 
Is soon too lame to march, too cold for loving. % 
I cannot sail your seas, I cannot wander 
Your corn land, or your hill land, or your valley. 
Never again, nor share the battle yonder ‘ 4 
7 Where the young knight the broken squadron 7 
_ . Only stay quiet while my mind remembers. 
The beauty of fire from the beauty of emberse * @ 


In short, a general education yisldge dividends of inteliveteat pleasure -and 
spiritual joy in viper years that nothing else--neither money, position, nor power 
can supply. ell, gentlemen, our time is up, let me thank each of you for your ki": 
and thoughtful comments on this important aspect of our national life. it was a ve‘? 


ar 
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Recent Population Trends in lississi.ri 
Herald Ae Pedersen, Asste Prof. of 


(Note: The following isa briefing of a study 

H conducted by Dr. Pedersen for the iWississippi 
State Experiment Station. a portion of the mis 

study was printed in . Farm Research 

for October, 1949) 


Phe popetiasion base of. a state or region is more . than a group of leh with 
observable charzcteristics as to age, sex, race, occupation and other traits. It 
has in it possibilities to change and the extent and nature of these possibilities 
It may be a young and expanding population, or it may be an old 
It may be a mature population. 


i 
-can be observed. 
3 and declining population. 


‘ ; Mississippi's population is young. It has not yet reached its maximum produc- 
; tive ability. In terms of numbers the population is expanding. This does not 
necessarily mean though, that the population for the state is increasing since a 
large number of people are migrating out of the state. However, it has a high pro= 
portion of children and young people, so if the migratory movement out of the state 
should slacken the state would experience a phenomenal rate of ‘growth. 


“The purpose of this study is to present an analysis of the observed and expect 
ed population trends, ‘hat is the potential, the capacity of the population in the 
t state to expand? How extensive is the migration out of the state? Who is migrate 

: ing? How will this a?fect Mississippi agriculture and rural life? How will it © 
affect schools, church es, hospitals, business, and the numerous other sccial and 


economic organizations in the state? 


Any agency, whether it is a business organization, a hospital, a school, or a 
library, has an optimum level; that is, 2 balance between population and resources 
at which the most efficient service can be rendered. #ithin limits this balance 
can be attained by expanding the geograpaical limits of ths service area to include 
the desired number of people and the Ccesired tax base or income néeied to support 
the service. If the population changes either in total number or in age, sex, race, 
or other characteristics, the services rendered must be reoriénted to meet the needs 


of the new population base. . 


“Historically, three events have exerted a major ‘atiuenee on the growth and . 
development of Mississippie The construction of a mechanical cotton gin late in 

the 16th century established cotton as the dominant cash crop and set the pattern 

of agriculture which wes to persist for more than a century and a half. Nearly a 
century later the emancipation of the slaves confiscated the major pertion of the 
invested capital of the planters and farmers and wes instrumental in the development 
of the “furnish credit" system and the manifold adjustments associated with it. 
Finally, the coming of the boll weevil marked the end of the era of cotton dominance. 
Cotton was still the major cash crop in numerous areas of the state, but farmers 

in the southern part of the state and in the Black Prairie tegen to look for citer- 
Rative crops and the trend in cotton acreage and yields for these areas of the state 


show a consistent downward trend. 


RECENT POPULATION TRENDS, 1940-— 
Hy ~ 1940 Mississippi was already embarked upon a new era. This is the era of 
Mechanization in agriculture and of industrial expansion in the state. The perfec= 
tion of the mechmical cotton picker may well prove to be the fourth major event 
effecting a marked change in the trend of Mississippi's population growth. Already 
it is apparent that the current shifts in the populaticn in the state are affecting 
and being affected by the increasing use of tractor power on farms and: by the pro= 


gram of expansion being promoted in the state. 


Ian the since 1940 three major trends may be in ‘the 
in the state. First, the population is maturing. Though it is still a young and 
Virile population with a aigh proportion of chiidren and yourg people, the ratio of 
Ronproducers to producers is declining. Second, the population is being urbanized, 
- only are more people living in urban centers but rural peopte are adopting or are 
being affected by the urban way of life. Finally, the ra6isl composition of the 
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population in the state is changing. “The nonwhite population elements are Continy., 
to migrate out at a faster rate than the white population, thus changing the ratio | 
of white to nonwhite people in the state. The differential migration rates also te, 
to bring about a more equal geographical distribution of = respective racial Brox:, 


Mississippi's population, as was menticue earlier, young population. 
however, recent censuses have shown that the population is losing some of its viri;:. 
and is acquiring the characteristics of a mature population, 


in summary it may be stated that Mississippi has a relatively high proportion 
of children and young people. Without migration the population of the state pee 
increase at a phenomenal rate. However, there has been a high rate of out-migrat 
especially of young people from farm areas, and the result is that the peyedatiaa 1 
the state has remained almost constant. The high out-migration of ‘young people ha; 
also tended to bring about a redistribution of tie age=-sex composition of the stat, 
so that in this resect the population in the state is assuming the characteristics ¢; 


a ‘stationary or mature 


The second trend which can be observed is the inoreasi ng selits Seahban of the 
population in the state. ifore people are living in urban centers and rural people 
are adopting urban ways of living. The simplest index to this trend isthe extent ¢; 
which people are concentrated in ursan centers. As the definition applies to iliss;. 
ssippi, the census defines any incorporated center with a population of 2,500 or 


more daca as an urban certere 


In of the rapid increase in ‘the mechanization of ferm operations it seens 
likely that the long-tine trend in the farm population will continue downward until 
4t approaches the. optimem level for m efficient agriculture. It is equally certai: 
that the nonfarm population will increzse. The continuing emphasis on industrial e,. 
pansion in the state will attract labor in sufficient numbers to at. least maintain a 


stabie population for the state as a whole. : j 


~ 


ft 


It seems likely that future development in Mississ}pi will follow the pattern ~ 
E€eographical distribution already establisned in 1940, The mushrooming oil indust;: 
in the state is concentrated in the 41 soutaern counties, Recent large industrial 
expansion programs, such as the International Paper Company plant at Natchez and tt: 
‘mumerous industries springing up around Jacxson and on the Gulf Coast are concentra:: 
in this same area. The northern section of the state has undergone some industriai 
expansion, but the industries with a nigh labor recuireinent are concentrated in the 
southern area. The development of these industries will have an even greater attro- 
tion upon the farm labor force and will work toward aa se ie shift from a 


rural to an urYan state. 


RACIAL NISPERSION 
The thira major ede which is observable in the ae of "Mississippi is 
a redistribution of the white and non-white population groups in the state. Larges" 
@ue to the differential migration rates the differencesbetween the areas of high t: 
white population and toe areas of low nonwhite density are 


marked. 


The state, the past 50 years, has been a in 
the numerical importance of the two major racial Sroups—=—white and nonwhite. The.> 
white group in 1910 constituted 59 percent of the totai population and only 49 per- 
cent in 1940. The shift in importance of the white and nonwhite population elene: 
has not deen as marked-as the shift from rural to urban. From 1880 to 1910 the 
-. white and nonwhite population elements increased at approximately the same rates 
Following 1910 the rate of increase Sor the but eroppes off shsrj- 
.for the nonwhite element, 


The aifferential rates between the ob and non‘vhite population 
have resulted in a change in the imvortance of the white and nonwhite racial di 
the state. In 1940 there were more white than nonwhite peoples in the States Sit: 

“ nonwhite peoples are predominately farm people, they have contributed a’ proporti:*' 
larger number of the migrants to the migratory stream out of the state. In 1948 *°' 
state had an estimated population of 2,112,000 of which approximately 35 gareys* 

in urban areas and less than 45 percent were pouwhs te. 
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Utilizing Mississippi's Forest Resources 
hy 

Lee Be. Gaither, Head, Nerartment of Resource-Use 

Education 


Forests are one of the major natural resources of Mississippi. The sale of 
timber and other forest products produces more income than any farm crop except 
gottone More than 1,000 firms which employ nearly 45,000 werkers and have an annual 
ayroll of $70,0C0,000 are engaged in lumbering and the manufacture of products 
ptilizing forest resources. In 1948 these firms proviced half the jobs in manu- 
facturing industries and constituted more than turee-fourths of all manufacturing 
jndustries in the state employing eight or more persons. Mississippi is the second 
jargest pulpwood and hardwood producing state in the South and ranks eighth in the 
pation in lumber producticn. in many communities forest industries are the leading 
enterprises and the chief source of income. Therefore, it is apparent that the 
rosperity of Mississippi is dependent upon an adequate supply of trees which are 


rt desirable species and of acceptable quality. 


Recent studies of the Southern Forest Experiment Station indicate that we are 
cutting saw timber faster than nature is growing it and that at least two-thirds of 
our forest land is not being utilized to produce the maximum amount of timber. Al~< 
theugh there has been an increase of two rer cent in the forest land acreage during 
the last fourteen years and the volume of cordwood trees of softwood species has 
{creased eight per cent siuce the early 1930's, the total volume of growing stock 
has declined 10 per cent in the same period, the voiume of csawlog growing stock has 
fsllen off 24 per cert, the quality of the growing stock has been lowered until two- 
thirds of the entire volume of sawlog growing stock is in the lowest grade trees, 
and nearly one-fourth the available forest space has been taken over by cull trees. 


When the available data is analyzed by forest survey regions and forest types 
several interesting facts emergee Forests of the pine type still account for the 
largest acreage (45 per cent of the total acreage), but the pine acreage has declined 
25 per cent in 14 years. Upland hardwood md hardwood-pine forests have increased 
nearly a fourth in the same period. Bottomland hardwoods are down about 16 per cent 
largely because forest land has been cieared for agricultural purposes in the Delta. 
The decreasec acreage in pines and the increases in hardwood and hardwood-pine are 
chiefly attributable to land abandonment in the North and preference of loggers for 
sta Loblolly and shortleaf pines have been depleted so rapidly that most of the 

0 per cent decline in total growing stock was caused by heavy inroads on these types. 
Eardwoods are holéing their own and the volume of longleaf md slash pine growing 
stock is up more than 40 per cent. South Mississippi is the only area which shovzs 

an increase in total growing stock. The il per cent increase in South Mississippi 


is in sharp contrast with decreases in other areas of the state which show losses 
ranging downward from 26 per cent in North wWississippi to 8 per cent in the Delta. 


Despite the bleckness of the over-all outlook there are several encouraging 

indications that we may be moving slowly in the direction of balancing cuttings 
with new growth. In addition to an 11 per cent increase in total growing stock in 
South Mississippi and an 8 per cent rise in the volume of cordwood trees of sftwood 
Species, an encouraging factor is that the growing demand for pulpwood and smaller 
tinber hasresulted in better forest management practices by the forest products 
industries and many owners of iarge forested areas. Then, too, South Mississippi 
forests are on the road to recovery from the heavy cuttings of the first quarter of 
this century. Although the outlook is too unfavorable to justify an attitude of 
indifference, these few encouraging signs point to the conclusion that it is possi ble 
te conserve the forest resources of the state by means of sound management practices. 
In as much as 90 per cent of the conmercial forests are privately owned it is essential 
thet private owners, particularly the owners of small stands whose management practices 
have been the most destructive and short sighted, be encouraged to adopt practices 
Which will assure an adequate supply of timber for the future. Despite the construce 
tive legislation on fire control, taxation, and cutting, and the efforts of various 
State and federal agencies to persuade owners to adopt measures which will produce 
freater returns in the long run, the holders of small stands have been extremely slow 
in taking appropriate action. Ignorazce and the need for an immediate large cash 
Pray tas on their forest acreage have been powerful factors to combat, but means must be 
Ps and utilized to improve the management o2 small parcels of forest land. Failure 
.- meet this challenge invites federal or state ownership and control without assuring 

ettcr management than is being employed by some of the forest—products industries. 

Rdsed, it can be far worse. Sixteenth sections which are county owned are the worst 


™anaced and least productive of any forest land in the state. 
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